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ABSTRACT 

Based on data collected for a study completed in the 
fall of 1972, the report presents baseline data concerning selected 
characteristics of personnel and situational factors relative to the 
graduate teaching assistantship system in industrial education 
programs throughout the Onited States. Chapter 1 deals with the 
nature of the study, the research problem, definitions, literature, 
population, and procedures. Chapter 2 offers a presentation of the 
results. The data from the surveys are tabulated and discussed. The 
study focuses on: (1) demographic characteristics of personnel 
holding assistantship positions, (2) the relationship of roles filled 
by teaching assistants to selected situational factors of their 
employment, and (3) practices employed in industrial education 
departments to facilitate maximum use of personnel in assistantship 
positions. The appendix includes the department head information form 
and the survey form for graduate teaching assistants in industrial 
eduation programs as used in the survey. (H9) 
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This report presents baseline data co^cemine selected chaxacteristics 
of personnel and situational factors relative to the graduate teaching 
assistar\ship system in industrial education programs throughout the United 
States . 
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CIUPTER I 
Nature of the Study 

The graduate teaching assistant ha. rjome an established member of 
the hij^er education system in the United States. During the two and one 
half decades after l^i+O, the total number of teaching assistants in all 
academic creas increased from several thousand to more than sixty- three 
thousand (Hunter, 196?) . The great influx of students into universities 
and colleges after World War II combined with a shortage of faculty members 
appear to be factors related to the rapid growth of the teaching assistant 
system. 

Graduate students in assistantship positions may assume primary teach- 
ing responsibility or assist full-time faculty in performing necessary 
instructional tasks such as teaching, grading papers, constructing tests, 
etc. When the student is assigned tasks which complement his career object- 
ive, the assistantship provides invaluable experiences, which it is assumed, 
will enhance tlie preparation of the individual for employment following 
gradviation. In return for the duties performti, the teaching assistant 
receives a stipend or a combination stipend and tuition or fee waiver. 

Development of the teaching assistant system in industrial education 
programs of many hi^er education institutions appears to parallel the 
national movement. It seems reasonable to assume that program character- 
istics and concerns associated with the university-wide lise of assistants 

Data in this technical report have been compiled from information 
collected by Dr. Thomas W. Gurbach in conjunction with a previous doctoral 
research study, Graduate Teaching Assistant Functions in Ind ustrial Educa- 
tion Prograns . (Doctoral Dissertation, Indiana University) Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan: University Microfilms, 1973* 



apply in laxge measure to industrial education teaching assistants* How* 
ever, investigations of the teaching assistant component of the higiier 
education system have provided only broad multi-department profiles* This 
study was undertaken to provide national baseline data concerning utiliza- 
tion of teaching assistants in instructional programs of industrial educa- 
tion departments* 

Problem 

The purpose of this study was to describe selected situational and 
personal characteristics associated with graduate teaching assistants in 
industrial education departments of colleges and universities within the 
United States* 

Definitions 

The following terms were adopted for use throu^out the study* 
Graduate Assistant (GA )* This ^^eneric term applies to a graduate 
student who is (1) currently purs.ving tne requirements for a master*©, 
specialist'Si or doctor* s degree and (2) employed by a college or univer- 
sity to assist regular faculty or staff in one or more of the following 
areas t teaching, research, administration or service. A teaching assist- 
ant is one type of graduate assistant* 

Teaching Assistant (TA )* A term which applies to a graduate student 
who ij (l) currently pursuing requirements for a master* s, specialist's or 
doctor* s degree and (2) employed by a college or university to assume teach- 
ing responsibilities or to assist regular faculty members with the instruct- 
ion of undergraduate or graduate students in the industrial education 
department* 



Industrial Education . ''A generic term which applies to all types of 
education related to industrial ar a education, vocational industrial edu- 
cation (trade and industrial education), and much technical education" 
(Definition of Terms , American Vocational Association, no date). 

Teachim? Assistant Role . A term referring to various fiuictions or 
duties performed by teaching assistaiits ranging from those associated with 
the primary responsibility for teaching a class or classes to those func- 
tions or duties which are non-teaching in scope but directly support the 
instructional process. This range of functions or duties is divided into 
four hierarchal roles similar to those identified by Kowlie et al. (1968). 
An association of role classification, duties aiid. distinguishing character- 
istics is displayed in Table 1. 

Literature 

Teaching assistants have been a part of higher education in the United 
States for nearl;r a century. The use of graduate students to assist in the 
instructional process in institutions of hi{^er education was apparently 
initiated at Johns Hopkins University during its first year of operation in 
1876. College graduate fellowships of 500 dollars each were awarded to 
twenty recipients. Financial support for graduate students was deemed 
necessary for establishing and maintaining a high quality graduate program. 
Graduate students receiving fei^lowships were expected to perform "occasional 
services" for the benefit of the tmiversity. Of the first group, several 
members lectured or presented courses. (French, 19U6). 

The nunber of teaching assistants increased modestly in the following 
decadea. However, a national Science Foundation (1957) study of graduate 
student enrollment and support and a similar Office of Education survey 
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(Hunter, 196?), botla nationwide studies, reflect the trend of rapid in- 
creases in the number of stipends awarded for performaiice of assistant ship 
duties. The number of stipends awarded for teaching assistantships rose 
from 16,523 in 195U to.63,U12 in 1961, an increase of approximately 281+ 
percent. 

Education, one of the five academic areas identified, ranked next to 
last in both 1951+ and 1961+ in total number of duty stipends but nevertheless 
showed an increase of approximately 700 percent during that period. In the 
field of education, teaching assistantships remained dominant by approxi- 
mately a two-tc-one ratio over research assistantships. 

The tremendous growth in undergraduate enrollment has been cited as the 
primary factor for the large increase in the number of graduate teaching 
assistants. Legislators and university administrators have used the assist- 
antship position as a professional personnel resource for coping with the 
great influx of lindergraduate students (Chase, 1970). 

Effective use of this resource suggests attention be given to two views 
of the assistantship position. First, the position of the assistant may be 
seen as that of a qtuasi faculty member. In this instance the assistant is 
viewed as an individual who performs various instructional and related func- 
tions to assist the department in executing its assigned respunsibilities in 
the educational program. Second, the position of the assistant may be 
viewed as that of a graduate student who performs assigned assistantship 
functions but whose major objective is to earn an advanced degree. In the 
second instance, the focus is on providing the student with financial assist' 
ance and a program of experiences designed to prepare the individual for a 
successful career upon completion of the degree. Without the financial, sup- 
port made possible by the assistantship, many students would be unable to 
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pursue an advanced degree. Since colleges and univers.ltj.es are concerned 
with building and maintaining prograins, the graduate assistantahip is seen 
as a means of attracting hi^y qualified students into the graduate program 
(Fidler, 196G). 

Since the mid-1960s a number of opinions, statements and survey research 
efforts have focused attention on deficiencies associated with the assistant- 
ship program. Poor quality undergraduate instruction provided by teaching 
assistants and undesirable conditions of employment are among the most fre- 
quently cited criticisms (Monson, 1970; Nowlis, Clark, and Rock, I968; Task 
Force on Higher Education, 1971 J The Report of The President's Commission on 
Campus Unrest . 1970; and Wise, I967). 

The poor quality of undergraduate instruction frequently attributed to 
the iise of teaching assistants is often related to undesirable aspects of 
assistan-^ship employment, such as, long hours, low pay, and little if any 
guidance (Monson, 1970). The graduate student has little control over these 
factors because he is both student and teacher in the same department. As a 
result the teaching assistant may be reluctant to voice complaints about his 
status. Monson (1970) concludes that without a mechanism for correcting the 
perceived deficiencies the morale of the teaching assistant deteriorates and 
adversely affects his performance as a teacher. The impact of low morale, 
and consequently poor teaching, upon the quality of undergraduate education 
can be quite substantial. Some indication of the potential for this problem 
i3 provided by the I&ascatine Report (I968). This institutional study reveal- 
ed that 31 percent of the undergraduate classes at Berkeley were taught by 
teaching assistants. When classes or laboratory sections with up to 30 
students were considered, more than 60 percent of such classes were taught 
by teaching assistants. That the teaching assistant system was consider id a 
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major problem e.t the University of California is attested to by the fact 
that (then) President Kerr implemented a university -wide study to find ways 
to improve the effectiveness of the system. 

In The Report of the President's CoinmiBsion on Campus Unrest (1970)» 
the section entitled "Improving Higher Education," cited an urgent need for 
improving the quality of undergraduate instruction. Because the teaching 
assistant system has been frequently linked with poor quality undergraduate 
instruction, the commission was critical of it and stated that institutions 
should take measures to improve the system. 

Since the mid-1960s, a limited number of research studies have been 
conducted which focus on questions associated with use of teaching assist- 
ants. Claxk (1961+) found 88 percent of the graduate assistants in selected 
departments of kl institutions were performing teaching duties. In these 
institutions, guided experiences designed to prepare assistants for their 
expected roles as college teachers were seldom provided. Supervision and 
evaluation of TAs was found to be either non-exist or minimal. Perceptions 
of the teaching assistant's role was found by McNally (1966) to differ among 
teaching assistants and their students. Perceptions of the function of the 
graduate assistantship (which encompassed the teaching assistantship) were 
investigated by Pidler (1968) in a Florida statewide study. Relative impor- 
tance of functions differed among four groups of hi^er education personnel. 
State officials concerned with budgeting ranked "assisting faculty" as most 
important. Administrators ranked "attracting highly qualified graduate 
students" first. Faculty members placed "internship function" hi^est. 
Gradizate students ranked "financial support" most important. An apparent 
problem associated with the graduate assistantship system is the lack of 
agreement on the relative .importance of functions. 



Sumgar. Reflected in the literature is a growing sensitivity to 
apparent inadequacies of the teaching assistant system hy several concerned 
groups: l) persons providing financial support for colleges and imiversi- 
ties, 2) administrators and faculties of these institutions, 3) students who 
attend them, and I4) persons who are or have been teacliing assistants. Early 
studies have been concerned with the distribution of stipends by number and 
dollar value to assistants in various academic areas within institutions of 
higher education and with duties performed by the assistants. More recent 
studies have dealt with purposes of graduate teaching assistantshipa. While 
these studies are not by program or department specifically related to indus- 
trial education, they do identify important variables and provide broadly 
oriented information essential for continued research. 

Population 

The population for this study was comprised of gradiiate teaching 
assistants employed in industrial education departments of higher education 
institutions located throughout the United States which grant graduate 
degrees. All graduate teaching assistants met two criterias l) was enrolled 
in a graduate level program of study and 2) was employed by the institutions 
to assume teaching responsibilities or to assist regular faculty members 
with the instructional program of the industrial education department. 

' Procedures 

Population Identification. In March, 1972, a cover letter expleJLning 
the nature of the study and an information form (Appendix A) were mailed to 
each of the 157 industrial education department heads in the li+1 institutions 
having a graduate program. Identification was accomplished by using the 
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Industrial Teacher Education Directory- (Wall, 1971). Department heads were 
asked to submit the names of graduate students currently employed as teach- 
ing assistai;ts or to indicate that no teaching assistants were currently em- 
ployed in their departments. Information forms were received from l55 
(98.7 percent) department heads from 139 institutions. The foms contained 
the names of 319 individuals serving as teaching assistants according to the 
definition used for the study. These individuals were employed in 87 (62.6 
percent) of the 139 institutions. The remaining $2 institutions indicated 
no teaching assistants were currently employed. 

Instrument Development . Using concerns expressed in the literature, a 
questionnaire was designed which focused on l) the type role occupied by the 
teaching assistant and 2) selected personal and situational characteristics 
associated with the teaching assistant system. 

Foiir role categories, similar to those presented by Nowlis et al. 
(1968), were used to classify all respondents. The following personal char- 
acteristics were selected as variables for the investigation: l) age, 
2) gender, 3) marital status, h) military service, $) non- teaching occupa- 
tional experience, 6) undergraduate major, 7) desired teaching position level, 
8) currently sought degree, 9) total course load, lO) research course load, 
11) career goal, 12) teaching experience, and 13) perceived status. The 
fallowing situational characteristics were selected: l) months of service, 
2) number hours committed to assistantship assignment, 3)contract value, 
li) fee waiver value, 5) institution size, 6) department size, 7) faculty 
assistance, 8) training and supervision, 9) evaluation of performance, and 
10) participation in faculty affairs. Questionnaire items were developed 
for the preceding variables with exception of situational factors $ and 6. 
Data for these variables were obtained from the Industrial Teacher Education 

ERIC 
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Directory (Wall, 1971) and the Higher Education Directory (USOE, I972). 

Instrument Validation. A draft of the questionnairG was submitted to a 
jury of three industrial education department heads and three non- industrial 
education teaoiiing assistants. Each member of the jury was asked to examine 
items in terms of relevance to the stud;i-»s purpose, clarity, completeness, 
and ease of responding. Jury members recommended several, revisions and addi- 
tions that were incorporated in the instrument's final form. (Appendix B). 

Instrument Adminiatration. In April, 1972, the questionnaire was mailed 
to a population census. Accompanying the questionnaire was l) a cover letter 
explaining the nature of the st^jiay and 2) a stamped return address envelope. 
Ten days after the first mailing, a second set of materials were sent to 
individuals not responding to the initial contact. 

A questionnaire was mailed to 319 teaching assistants, 296 (92.8 percent) 
responded by June 1, 1972. Of this number 282 (86. percent) of the census 
were judged usable for this study. Non-usable questionnaires resulted pri- 
marily from the improper classification of research assistants as teaching 
assistants on the original request for names. Number of returns by state is 
displayed in Appendix C. As results are presented in Chapter II, some varia- 
tion in the total N is evident. This variation results fromS^on-responses 
for independent items. Therefore, cautious interpretation is recommended. 



CHAPTER II 

Presentation and Discussion of the Results 

Findings reported in this chapter cover three aspects of the teaching 
assistant system: l) teaching assistants' background and involvement in 
educational programs, 2) relationship of instructional role to the nature of 
teaching assistant employment, and 3) factors associated with teaching 
assistants' performance, as reported in the literature. Information pre- 
sented in sections one and three are provided on the aggregate while sec- 
tion two provides a breaJsdown by role classification. 

Teaching Assistants' Background and Involvement In 
Educational Programs 

This section is devoted to a summary of information reported on those 
items of the teaching assistant questionnaire concerning selected personal 
and educational program characteristics which provide a profile of the 
teaching assistant in industrial education programs. Such background infor- ' 
mation serves as a frame of reference for interpretation of analyses present- 
ed in other sections of this chapter. 

The profile is presented in two phases. In this analysis, Tables 2 
through 7 are primarily concerned with descriptive information pertaining 
to respondents' background established prior to their employment as teaching 
af?sistants. These six tables provide information on age, gender, marital 
status, military service, non-teaching occupational experience, and under- 
graduate major. Tables 8 throu^ 11 bear upon characteristics associated 
with the teaching assistants' educational program and career goal. 
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Indicated in Table 2 is teaching assistants' age with a range from 20 
to 59 years. The mean age oX respondents was 29 years while the median ag( 
was 27 years. Approximately 62 percent of the assistants were under 

TABLE 2. HUMBER AMD PERCENT OP TEACHING ASSISTAKTS BY AGE CATEGORY 



Age Category 


N 


Percent 


20-2i4 


^1 


22.0 


25-29 


112 


ko.S 


30-3U 


52 


18.8 


35-39 


27 


9.7 




16 


5.8 




3 


1.1 


50-54 


5 


1.8 


55-59 


1 


0.3 


Total 


227 


100,0 



the age of 30. However, nearly one fifth (18.7 percent) were age 35 or 
older. 

The anticipated male dominance in teaching assistant employment within 
indiistrial education programs was substantiated by data shown in Table 3. 
Approximately three fourths of the teaching assistants were married (Table U). 

As shown in Table 5» slightly more than half of the 282 respondents 
have served in the miliiiary. 
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Aa evidenced in Table 6, nearly three fourths of the teaching assistants 
have had fiill-time occupational experience in fields other than teaching. 

TABLE 6. NUMBER AND PERCENT OP TEACHING ASSISTANTS BY YEABS OP NON- 
TEACHING OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE 



Years of Non-Teaching N Percent 

Occupational Experience 



0 


72 


25.5 




120 


U2.6 


5-9 


53 


18.8 


10-14 


15 


5.3 


15 or more 


22 


7.8 


Total 


282 


100.0 



The greatest frequency occurs in the short duration one-to-foux year cate- 
goiy. However, nearly ono third (31.9 percent) have been employed in a non- 
teaching occupation for 5 or more years. Clearly indicated in Table 7 was 
the predominance of industrial arts as an undergraduate major. Approxi- 
mately hi percent of the respondents reported such a major while another 29 
percent listed industrial education as their undergraduate major. 

Tables 8 through 11 report the respondents* educational involvement 
relative to their career goals. Reported in Table 8 is the major field of 
teaching assistants' currently sou^t graduate degrees. At the graduate 
level, industrial education was cited most frequently as a major vdbiile 



TABLE 7. 
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KTJMBER AKD PERCENT OP TEACHING ASSISTANTS BY UNDERGRADUATE KAJOR 



Undergraduate major 


Number 


Percent 


Industrial arts 


123 




Vocational education 


6 


2.3 


Technical education/ technology 


■JO 




Industrial education 


77 


29.2 


Eng-ineering 


6 


2.3 


Other (business, science, etc.) 


12 




Total 


263 


100.0 




TABLE 8. NUMBER AND PERCEJT OF TEACHING ASSISTAMTS BY MAJOR FOR THE 


CURRENTLY SOUGHT GRADUATE DEGREE 




Major for currently sought 






graduate degree 


Number 


Percent 


Industrial arts 


60 


23.1* 


Vocational education 


27 


10.5 


Technical education/technology 


31* 


13.3 


Industrial education 


85 


33.2 


Education 


31* 


13.3 


Education adiainistration 


5 


2.0 


Curriculum 


3 


1.2 


Other (media, special education, 


etc.^ 8 


3.1 



Total 



256 



100.0 
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industrial arts ranked second. This is a reversal of the rariks listed for 
the undergraduate major. Appx'oximately 10 pex"^ent of the respondents indi- 
cated vocational education as their major at tlie graduate level compared to 
sligshtly more than two percent at the undergraduate level. 

Reported in Table 9 is an analysis of the type teaching position pre- 
ferred by the 195 2^eBpondents who indicated teaching as their career goal. 
The four teaching options were specified as l) four year college or univer- 
sity, 2) junior college, 3) grade 12 or below, and k) other-participation in 
an educational program in business, government, or industry. Nearly UP per- 
cent of the respondents indicated a preference for teaching at the secondary 
level or below and an additional 31 percent reported a preference for a four 
year college or university teaching position. 

The number of credit hours pursued by teaching assistants in course work 
and research is reported in Tables 10 and 11 respectively. Of the 265 
assistants reporting, 37 percent were eniralled in 8 to 11 credit hours of 
course work concurrently with the assistantship assignment while another 
36 percent were enrolled in 12 to 15 credits. Of the 90 respondents indi- 
cating enrollment for research credit, nearly half were enrolled in 3 or 
fewer credits. 

Teaching assistants were asked to indicate the total number of hours per 
week devoted to their academic program. The academic program was defined to 
include in-class time, study time, research, etc. A mean of 32 hours per 
week was devoted to all academic pursuits, excluding time committed to 
responsibilities associated with the teaching assistantship. 
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Relationship of Instructional Role 
To Assistantship Employment 

Recognizing the existing diversity in educational programs, departmGnt 
sizes, and practices among institutions providing industrial education 
throu^out the country, it is reasonable to anticipate that the kinds of 
experiences teaching assistants undergo vary among institutions. A funda- 
mental type of variability associated with the teaching assistant program 
is the diversity in functions performed by persons employed in this posi- 
tion. One method of describing the variability in functions was developed 
by Nowlis et.al. (1968). The model was composed of four roles which differed 
in the amount of direct teaching responsibility associated with each teach- 
ing assistant's assignment. 

A number of factors have been reported in the literature appearing to 
be distinctly associated with the type of functions teaching assistants 
perform. Such considerations as the type program, career preparation, pro- 
fessional experience, and selected financial and institutional factors can 
have a significant interrelationship with roles performed by teaching 
assistants. The literature reflect a continuing concern for the teaching 
assistant system and these factors on a university- wide basis. 

The purpose of this study was investigate selected variables and 
their relationship to the roles or functions perfonaed by teaching assist- 
ants within indiistrial education programs and provide base line information 
on th© current status of the TA system. This section of the report will 
treat selected variables and their relationship to the four functions or 
roles identified by Nowlis et al. (1968) and modified for this investiga- 
tion (see Table l). 

It is widely recognized that the teaching assistantship provides an 
unusual learning opportiuiity as well as contributing to the financial 
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support of the student and the conduct of instructional programs within 
the institution. If the assistantship position is to serve as a learning 
opportunity, congruency between the functions performed (role) by the teach- 
ing assistant and the TA»s career goal, previous preparation, and current 
preparation is essential to the operation of an effective assistantship pro- 
gram. 

Respondents were asked to indicate their career goal by selecting 
from three categories: teaching, non- teaching in education, and non- teach- 
ing non-education. Exhibited in Table 12 is an array of career goals by 
teaching assistant roles. The consistency between the teaching career 
objective and assistantship role is indicated by the hi^ level of agree- 
ment between these two categories. Approximately 16 percent of the respon- 
dents indicated that they were performing in Roles A, B, or C. Each of 
these roles provide some degree of teaching experience and associated 
duties. These roles and the duties associated with them are consistent 
with the kinds of goals selected by the respondents. Interestingly, 5? 
percent of the TAs who anticipated teaching as career goal were actually 
employed in a position with high level direct teaching responsibility 
(Role a). 

Respondents were actively pursuing a graduate degree while being 
employed as a TA. The practice of using graduate students as teaching 
assistants is widely accepted in institutions tlirou^out the country. How- 
ever, some concerns exist regarding the type of degree being pursued and the 
type functions being performed by the teaching assistant. Reported in Table 
13 is information tabtilated according to the level of graduate degree sou^t 
and type teaching assistant role. The large number of master's degree 
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graduate students (7U»U percent) shou}.d be noted. Of the 273 graduate 
students paxticipating in the program, iQ^ (67.8 percent) of the students 
were assigned teaching assistant roles with major instructional responsi- 
bility (Role A)» If one considers both foimal and informal instructional 
duty involved in assistantship Roles A| B, and C, approximately 95 Pe^r- 
cent of all TAs have assumed some level of teaching responsibility* Al- 
thou^ only 2k*S percent of the teaching assistantship positions are held by 
doctoral students, approximately 90 percent of this group were employed in 
the Role A classification. It is interesting to note that approximately 
60 percent of the masters level students were also assigned major teaching 
responsibility (Role A). Approximately twice as many masters level students 
as doctoral level students were involved in the hi^est role of instruction- 
al responsibility. In general, the information provided in Table 13 indi- 
cates that some type of group instructional responsibility is being assumed 
by most teaching assistants regardless of level of degree being pursued and, 
not unexpectedly, masters level TAs outnumbered doctoral level TAs approxi- 
mately three to one. 

The number and percent of teaching assistants by role versus the type 
of undergraduate degree pursued is reported in Table lU. Concern has been 
expressed in the literature that graduate teaching assistants on a univer- 
sity-wide basis too often have inadequate preparation for teaching. In 
industrial education 77 • 5 percent of the teaching* assistants had completed 
undergraduate degrees with a teaching emphasis. Additionally, an analysis 
of those persons assuming major responsibility for instruction (Role A) 
shows that 82 percent of the people performing in that role classification 
gjy:sued an undergx^uate degree in teaching. The concerns expressed in the 
literature regarding preparation of teaching assistants and their assigned 
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assistantship responsibilities does not appear to apply to TAs employed in 
industrial education departments. 

Prior teaching experience is considered desirable for assuming an 
instructional role at the collegiate level. This factor is the subject of 
another concern voiced in relation to the teaching assistantship system. 
Displayed in Table 15 is an array showing the type of teaching assistant 
roles and levels of prior teaching experience for TAs in industrial educa- 
tion departments. Sli^tly over half of all teaching assistants in indus- 
trial education had no teaching experience prior to their acceptance of the 
assistantship assignment. Approximately one quarter however, have had four 
or more years of teaching experience. Two additional results are worthy of 
consideration in this analysis. While the number of teaching assistants 
with experience is relatively low, approximately Jk percent of all teach- 
ing assistants with some teaching experience were assigned to Role A, the 
instructional role with the greatest responsibility for class-room instruc- 
tion. In contra&t to this figui-e, approximately 6l percent of those teach- 
ing assistants without experience were assigned to instructional Role A. 
The concern for the relationship between prior teaching experience and in- 
structional role does appear to apply to industrial education departments. 
However, the appropriate use of teaching assistants with prior teaching 
experience should be noted. 

A more detailed analysis of the type of prior teaching experience of 
the respondents is provided in Tables l^A throxi#i l^D. This analysis pro- 
vides a description of the teaching assistants classified according to tht. 
four roles and the type of teaching experience classified as l) collegiate 
or university level, 2) jmiior college level, 3) secondary level or below, 
and h) business, industrial, technical institute, and military teaching. 
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Approximately 86 percent of the teaching assistants in all roles had no 
teaching experience at the four year college or university level. However, 
this figure pointe up the importance of the assistantship position as 
intern experience for persons pursuing graduate degrees who have selected 
teaching as a career goal. It is not surprising, considering factors such 
as age and prior experience, that many teaching assistants have no experi- 
ence at the collegiate level. Lpss than 5 percent of the teaching assist- 
ants had experience at the junior or community college level. Nearly 
out of 10 of the teaching assistants in all roles had some teaching experi- 
ence in public school programs in grades 12 or below. Approximately 75 
percent of the teaching assistants with experience in grades 12 or below 
had assumed teaching functions involving the highest level of responsibility 
(Role a) as teaching assistants. Approximately 7 percent of the respondents 
indicated teaching experience in business, industry, technical institutes, 
or the military services. 

Length of service in a teaching assistantship position constitutes a 
measure of experience. Depicted in Table 16 is the number and percent of 
teaching assistants by months of service in their assistantship position 
(Spring, 1972). The category with the greatest frequency in months of ser- 
vice was that of $ to 9 months indicated by 57.1 percent of the respondents. 
This category and perhaps a portion of the 10 to Ik month category would 
apply to those persons who have been appointed for either an academic or 
calendar year. The high proportion of teaching assistants in the categories 
of IJ4 months or less may be related to the large number of assistants enrol- 
led in masters degree programs. 

To provide insight into the financial reward for duties performed as a 
teaching assistant, several tables are presented. These include information 
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concerning the number of hotirs worked per week, the contract value of the 
assistantship in dollars and the dollar value of any in-state or out-state 
fee waivers. Because the number of hours worked per week varied among TAs, 
a financial value index was developed to indicate the financial reward for 
a unit of work. 

An analysis of an important characteristic of the TA system is remuner*- 
ation. Remuneration must take into consideration the time devoted to assist- 
antship duties and the total financial value of the appointment to the in- 
dividual. This includes not only the actual dollars received for the assist- 
antship duties performed but also the value of any in-state or out-state fee 
waiver. 

The number and percent of teaching assistants classified by the time 
devoted to assistantship duties is displayed in Table 1?. The extensive 
range in the number of hours worked (l to more than 30 hours per week) may 
result, in part, from assistantship assignments based on a fractional part 
of a full time equivalent for the contract and partially from variations 
among institutions regarding work requirements. No attempt was made in the 
study to ascertain what constitutes a fall time teaching assistantship. 
Within this limitation however, several measures of relationsMp are worthy 
of note. Approximately one third of all the teacning assistants were employ- 
ed 20 to 2k hours per week performing duties associated with their assist- 
antship role. These results are consistent with the findings in a USOE 
study (Hunter, 196?) involving graduate assistants. Approximately three 
fourths of all teaching assistants were involved in teaching assistant 
duties between 10 and 2k hours per week. 

Depicted in Table l8 is the nmber and percent of teaching assistants 
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claaaified by contract value of their assistaiitstup in dollars. Information 
provided in this table includes the cash value of the assistantship contract 
and does not include any accompanying fee waivers. The contract value of 
the assistantship represents the number of dollars ryceived for an academxc 
year (9 - 10 months). Sli^tly more than U out of 10 of the teaching 
assistants received between 2,000 and 3tOOO dollars for their assistantship 
services. Only 7 percent of the TAs received more than l+,000 dollars for 
their assistantship assignment. Additionally, it is likely that the latter 
group devoted a greater number of hours per week to their assistantship 
duties, 

A fee waiver constitutes an important addition to the contract value 
of the assistantship. Slightly more than half of the respondt^nts indicated 
receiving either out-of-state or in-state fee waivers. Approximately U9 
percent of the out-of-state fee waivers granted to respondents had a finan- 
cial value ranging from 500 to 999 dollars for the academic year (see 
Table 19). Approximately hS percent of the in-state fee waivers granted to 
respondents had a financial value ranging from 1 to 1+99 dollars for the 
academic year (Table 20). A contrast of these two modal figures for in- 
state and out-of-state fees may be explained by the greater dollar amount 
typically asspciated with out-of-state tuition costs. 

A classification of teaching assistants by role and financial value 
index is given in Table 21, The term financial value index refers to the 
dollar value received for one hour of assistantship work per week performed 
throu^out the academic year. The index value is computed by considering 
the hours worked per week, the number of dollars received during the acade- 
mic year (contract value), and the dollar value of any in-state or out-of- 
state tuition or fee waiver. The financial value index provides a measure 
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of rinajEicial reward based on hours worked. Approximately 6 out of 10 teach- 
ing assistants had a financial value index between 100 and ?.99 dollars. 
Mother 2 out of 10 teaching assistants had a financial value index value of 
20O to 299 dollars. A hi^er financial index value for persons performing 
in the role req,uiring the higjiest level teaching responsibility (Role A) was 
expected. statistical test indicated such a relationship did not exist. 

Information provided in the following section deals with classification 
of teaching assistants by role and factors related to institutional practices. 
Depicted in Table 22 is the association between teaching assistants classi- 
fied by role and the size of the institution in vjhich they were employed. 
Size of the institution is classified by the total enrollment at the insti- 
tution and is not related to the size of departments of industrial education 

m 

within those institutions. Extensive variations in sizes of institutions pro- 
viding industrial education throu^out the country are evident by the data. 
The lai'gest percentage of teaching assistants were employed by institutions 
with enrollments of 5,000 to 9 1999 students followed by institutions of 
10,000 to lI+,999 students. Approximately half of all TAs were employed in 
institutions of from 5,000 to 1U»999. similarity in the distribution of 

teaching assistants in Role A to the total distribution of teaching assist- 
ants is worthy of note. 

a!he relationship of department size, indicated by the total number of 
degrees granted in that department, to the number of teaching assistants 
classified by roles is indicated in Table 23. Nearly half of all teaching 

"^An analysis of variance did not produce a significant relationship 
at the .05 level. 
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assistants were employed in departments graduating ^0 to 9$ students during 
the period Jiily 1970 to June 1971. The teaching assistants' financisa value 
index is classified by department size in Table 2i+. The modal dollar value 
for the three classifications of department size in the financial value in- 
dex was 100 to 199 dollars. A statistical test of relationship was com- 
puted for this array of data. Teaching assistants holding appointments in 
medium size departments (50 to 99) receive significantly greater financial 
benefits than those holding appointments in either small or large depart- 
ments. Furthermore, there was no significant difference between the finan- 
cial rewards for teaching assistants in small and large departments. 

Teaching Assistants' Reaction to Selected Factors Related to 

the Assistant ship 

The literature reflects two additional concerns explored in this study 
relative to the teaching assistantship program. First, there is a general 
concern for activities designed to provide guidance, assistance, arid general 
measures to improve the quality of the teaching assistantship program within 
the departments of colleges and universities. Second, there is some ques- 
tion of the general acceptance of the teaching assistant as a oolleague by 
regular faculty members. To assess the concerns, five measures were used 
to assess opinioris of the teaching assistant regarding these factors. 

Recognizir^ that the teaching assistant is typically a neophyte on the 
instructional team in the industrial education departments, informal assist- 
ance rendered to the teaching assistant by regular faculty members constitutes 
an important means of upgrading tlie quality of the instructional program. 



Analysis ol v : ^nce and t- tests were employed and analyzed at the 
,05 level of slgnii^ canoe. 
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Teaching Assistants were asked to respond to the level of help or assist- 
ance provided to them "by regular faculty members in their departments. As 
indicated in Table ZS nearly one third of the respondents reported that sub- 
stantial assistance was provided by regular faculty. Approximately 72 



table 25. number ahd percent of teaching assistants versus 
opinion of extent of kelp provided tas by rbgi3lae 
faculty: members 





Extent of Help 


N 


Percent 


Substantial 


90 


32.1 


Some 


112 


iiO.O 


Little 


78 


27.9 


Total 


280 


100.0 



percent of the TAs indicated that either some or substantial help was pro- 
vided by factilty members. This level of cooperative assistance appears to 
indicate the willin^ess on the part of the faculty to provide direction to 
teaching assistants in industrial education departments. 

There has been much criticism directed at the teaching assistant 
system in general regarding the lack of axiequate preparation and super- 
vision of TAs for their assigned teaching duties. While formal systems^ 
appeax higjily desirable, there are important factors (lack of money, heavy 
faculty loads, etc.) that may deter the establishment of formal programs to 
provide training and supervision for teaching assistants. As revealed in 
Table 26, only 17.2 percent of the respondents indicated that they had 

participated in any type of formal program of training or supervision. 
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TABLE 26. NUMBER AND PERCENT OP TEACHING ASSISTANTS BY PARTI- 
CIPATION IN A FORMAL PROGRAM OP TRAINING AND 
SUPERVISION FOR TAs 




Evaluation of teaching assistant's iiiatructional perfoxmanoe is also 
considered an in^Jortant means for improving the quality of instruction pro- 
vided to undergraduate students. Of some concern is the fact that only 20 
percent of the teaching assistants responding indicated they had been 
involved in a formal program of evaluation in their industrial education 
departments (Table 27), 

More than two thirds of the TAs held the opinion that regular faculty 

TABLE 27. NUMBER AND PERCENT OP TEACHING ASSISTANTS BY 

AVAILABILm OP A POSM&L EVALUATION PROGRAM KJR 



Availability of POnaal Evaluation Program N Percent 



Yes 



55 20.5 



^ 213 79.5 



Total 



268 100.0 



members did regain them as j\mior colleagues rather than temporary employees 
(see Table 28). This relatively hi^ level of acceptance appears to be in 

TABLE 28. nWeR AND PERCENT OP TEACHING ASSISTANTS BY 
OPINION OF STATUS 



Status 


N 


Percent 


Faculty regards TA as 


185 


^8.5 


junior colleague 


Faculty regards TA ap 


85 


31.5 


temporary employee 


Total 


270 


100.0 





contrast to studies conducted in selected institutions where teaching 
assistants have voiced a general complaint that they were viewed as low 
status individuals who perfojnned the tasks no one else wished to do. 

The inc^ased acceptance of the teaching assistant as an important 
member of the industrial education department instructional team is iXirther 
supported by data in Table 29. Approximately half of the teaching assist- 
ants indicated participation in faculty functions througji attendance of 
faculty meetings and service on faculty committees. 
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TABLE 29. NUMBER AKD PERCENT OF TEACHHTC ASSISTANTS BY 
PARTICIPATION IN FACULTT AFPAIRS 



Participation in Faculty Affairs 


N 


Percent 


Yes 






No 


132 




Total 


266 


100.0 



CHAPTER III 



The teaching assistant has become an established member of the hi^er 
education system of the United States. As an instructional approach the 
system is viewed as having qualities beneficial to both the student who 
holds the assistantship and the institution offering the instructional 
program. The student benefits from income which may be used to offset 
costs of his graduate program and acquires e3cperience in the instructional 
process at the college level. The university benefits by having profession- 
ally prepared individuals providing instruction at a relatively low cost. 

On a university-wide basis, foux concerns regarding the system are 
typically cited: l) a disproportionate percentage of teaching assistants 
in relationship to res^lax faculty, paxticidarly in large institutions, 

2) poor quality instruction apparently resulting from pressures associated 
with an individual functioning in the d\ial role of student and instructor, 

3) low morale among teaching assistants resulting from factors such as low 
pay, heavy loads, etc., and h) lack of a clearly defined role for the TA in 
the hi^er education system. 

The purpose of this study was to provide base-line information on 
characteristics of teaching assistants and situational iactors relative to 
TA employment in industrial education departments. The study focuieed on: 

1) demographic characteristics of personnel holding assistantship positions, 

2) the relationship of roles filled by teaching assistants to selected 
situational factors of their employment, and 3) practices employed in indus- 
trial education departments to facilitate maximum use of personnel in assist 
antship positions. 
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A census of the population of graduate students employed as teaching 
assistants in industrial education departments in the United States was 
utilized. Of the 319 names submitted by department heads, 282 (88. U per- 
cent) returned usable information for the study. Teaching asdistants 
were en^loyed in 8? (62.6 percent) of the I39 institutions. The mean number 
of TAs employed in an industrial education department was 3.1. The majority 
of TAs, approximately 75 percent^ were pursuing a masters degree while the 
remaining assistants were engaged in a doctoral degree program. Their 
undergraduate preparation was predominantly in the area of industrial arts 
or industrial education with a teaching emphasis • The career objective of 
75 percent of the assistants was teaching, 

A total of 23 variables relating to personal characteristics or factors 
associated with teaching assistant employment were reviewed including finan- 
cial reward. Sli^tly more than one third of the TAs worked 20 to 2k hours 
per week performing assistantship duties. Approximately three fourths of 
the TAs were involved with assistantship duties between 10 and 2k hours per 
week. The financial value index, dollar value received for one hour of 
assistantship work per week performed througjiout the academic year, was 
found to range from 100 to 199 dollars for nearly 60 percent of the assist- 
ants. Another 21 percent had an index value ranging from 200 to 299 dollars. 

Several factors indicate the positive quality of the TA system in 
industrial education departments. A majority of teaching assistants indi- 
cated they were accepted as colleagues rather than temporary einployees and 
received assistance aad direction from departmental faculty in performing 
their assistantship duties • Formal programs of pre and in-service training 
and evaluation of assistants were available to approximately one fifth of 
the TAs. There is an apparent consistency between TAs prior oooupaticnal 
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and educational e:q)erience and their assigned responsibilities as a TA. 
Consistency also exists between the career objective and the role assigned 
to the TA. 

Industrial education departments employing teaching assistants appeared 
to provide a balance between the use of TAs as an important resource person 
in the instructional prograjns and the responsibility for providing both 
financial assistance and valuable internship experiences to persons pursuing 
a graduate degree. 
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Appendix A 
DEPARTMENT HEAD INFOBMATION FOBN 

DATE STATE_ 

DEPARTMEN T 
ADDRESS 



NAME AMD TITLE OF PERSON COMPLETING THIS FORM 



Please list th« names of the graduate teaching assistants 
presently employed in your department. For the purpose of 
this study the term "teaching assistant" is defined as a 
graduate student who is (l) currently pursuing requirements 
for a master's, specialist's or doctor's degree and (2) is 
employed by the college or university to assume teaching 
responsibilities or to assist regular faculty members with 
instruction of undergraduate or graduate students in the 
industrial education department. 



1, 
2. 
3. 

k. 

5. 
6. 

7. 



If additional space is needed, use the back of the sheet* 



Check here if no graduate teaching assistants are employed 
by your department. 



Please return to: 

Thomas W, Gurbach 

Assistant Professor of Industrial Education and Technology 
Ball State University 
Muncie^ Indiana U7^06 



Appendix B 



B£^ copy AVAILABLE 



SUKVEY FORM FOR GRADUATE TEACHING ASSISTANTS 
IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION PROGIiAMS 



The purpose of this study is to ascertain the roles, responsibilities^ and 
charactex^istics of graduate teaching assistants in industrial education programs. 


Instructions ; 

1 • Mark your response directly on the survey form. 

2. When blanks are used, fill in the information. 

3» When boxes Q are used^ check the appropriare one(s). 

*U Ctiv^e only ONE response for each item except 7f 1 t and 15. 


Instrument 
Number 







1. X^e in years 



2* Se\j 



8 



Male 
Female 



Marital status: 

□ Sing^le 
Q Married 
Q Other 



Have you served in the armed 
forces? 



Q Yes 



5. Country of citizenship} 

Q United States 

Q other (specify) 



6. Indicate the type of bachelor^ s 
degree you holds 

Q Teaching 

Q N on- teaching 

7. Give your major for the followinff 
decrees t 

Under^aduate (specify) 



10# 



11. 



12. 



CuirTTentl/ sought degree (specify) 



13. 



8, What degree are you currently seeking? 



Doctor* s 
Master' s 
Other (specify). 



Indicate the type position you will 
seek upon completion of your 
present degree • 

S Teaching 
Non- teaching (in education) 
Q Non- teaching (outside education) 
Q Will continue graduate education 

Skip to item 11 unless 
"teaching** indicated* 



What type teaching position will 
you seek? 

gFour-year college or university 
Junior college 
Q Grade 12 or below 
Q Other (spocify ) . 

How many full academic years of 
teaching for remuneration in a 
public or private education?! 
institution did you complete prior 
to your appointment as a teaching 
assistant. [vearsj 

FouT'-year coll. or univ. 

Junior college -^.-^-^ 
Grade 1 2 or below 
Other (specify) 



How mai^y years of full-time non - 
teaching work experience were 
completed prior to your appoint- 
ment as a teaching assistant? 

nearest number of years 



At the end of the present academic 
year what will be the total number 
of months you've served as a 
teaching assistant with the 
department? 



months 
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BEST COFV AVAILABLE 



l4» How many hours do you spend 21» 
P®^ week working to fulfill 
the asslatantahlp obligation? 

h ours per week 



15 • What number of credit hours 

are you enrolled in this term? 

h ours of course work 

hours of research 22» 



16» What total number of hotirs 

P^^ w^^^ on an average do you 
devote to your academic pro- 
gram (class time, study time, 
research, etc»)? 

h ours per week 23 • 



17 • What is the conti^act value 

(g'ross salary) of your assist- 
ant ship for an academic year 
(nine -ten months}? 

d ollars 

18» If you receive tuition or fee 

waiver, what is the total dollar 
value for the cui^rent year? 

d ollars ( **in-state" 
student) 
^dollars ("out-of- 
state" student) 



19» Which of the following would 
you prefer as a duration of 
appointment for a teaching 
assistant ship? 

25. 

Q Academic year f nine- ten months) 
Q Calendar year (twelve months) 

20. Did (do) you participate in formal 

departmental or university conducted 
preservice or in-service program(s) 
to prepare you for your teaching 26. 
asf^istantship, e*g« seminars, work- 
shops, etc* 

Q Yes 



In your opinion what is the 
extent of informal assistance 
provided by a regulax" faculty 
member to graduate teaching 
assistants? 

D Substantial 

SSome 
Little or none 



Does the department or other 
tinlversity unit have a formal 
evaluation program to evaluate 
individual teaching assistants? 

□ Yes 

□ No 



Does the department or other 
university unit have a promotion 
procedure within the teaching 
assistantship system? 

□ Yes 



If you held a research assist- 
antship instead of a teaching 
assistantship, what effect do you 
estimate it would have on the 
length of time required to 
obtain your degree? 

Q Shorter time with a research 

assistantship 
Q Approximately same time with 

a research assistantship 
Q Longer time with a research 

as sis t ant ship 
Q Don^t know 

Do regular faculty members 
regard you as junior colleagues 
rather than temporary employees? 

□ Yes 
Q No 



Do you participate in faculty 
affairs such as attending 
faculty meetings, serving on 

faculty committees, etc»? # 

□ Yes 

□ No 
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27. l\STRrCTIO\S s Select the one role (A,B,C, or I)) uhirh most nearly 
det>cri.beH your current assistantship* 

The following <tt»scribe the four types of teaching; assi ?^t ant ship x'oles 
with examples of duties and responsibilities the asf^istant may be 
assigned • 

CHECK* C)\I.^ ONE OK THE FOl.LOWI\(r. 



ROLK A» The teaching assistant has complete or major i^enponsibi liry 
for u class or classe-*. His role is perceived to he similar to that 
<>r a regular faculty memhei^ v%ith respect to instrnr t iuna 1 rosponsibilitlos* 

He teachers and performs the related tasks such as prepax*ation 
of exams and course materials. He ^^ides projects and papers; 
comxsels students; and evaluates student pei*f oi'manre» 



ROLK H, The teaching assistant presents occasional lectures and meets 
ITTth "small discussion sections in a course which has one or more lectures 
per week given by a regular faculty member • He is perceived as an assist* 
ant and subsidiary to the faculty member who has the piimary responsibility 
fox" the course or courses. 

Other duties may be assigned such as gx-ading papers and projects; 
construe ting> proctoring and grading exams; and preparing course 
materials. He may also be a\*^ailable to students in the course for 
counseling and tutoring. 



ROLE C» The teaching assistant super\'ises the laboratory In a co» rse 
where""a regiiiar faculty member or a higher level teaching asalatant 
conducts the classroom phase of the course. His role is perceived as 
providing inscruction to small groups and individuals Inronnally. 

He is responsible for the safe use of the equipment and provides 
information to useis relative to its care and opex\iiion. He may 
set up equipment for demonstration purposes and perform maintenance 
and repair/ In addition he may also be assigned duties such as 
grading papers and projects; consttoicting^ proctoring mid grading 
exams; preparing course materials and con^trolllng supplies. 



ROI.E [>. The teaching assistant may occasionally meet with individual 
students, but does not meet classes or superA^ise laboratories. His 
role is perceived as providing non-instructional assistance to faculty 
members. 

He performs such tasks as grading papers, reports and projects; 
preparing ^ proctoring and grading exams. He may perfoi-m clerical 
tasks. He may be available for limited help to students in a course. 
He may perform maintenance and repair on equipment. 
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Appendix C 



NUMBER OP TE&cmG ASSISTANTS AND INSTITUTIONS RESPONDING TO SURVET PORM 
BY STATE 



State Nuaber of Number of 

teaching assistants institutions 





•1 

X 


1 




1 7 


2 


V i3pX X X U X A JUL (X 




3 


s/ X X CU,! 




2 


in fiT*T 

J: XwXXUcX 


J, 


1 




1, 
4 


2 


Tl 1 i Tini R 

X 1^ X XAlk/XP 




fi 

0 


f il riWlCli 


7 


3 




Q 

7 


2 




o 

7 


1 


J^t7Xl uixwxvjf 




4 


XHb^ ttX>X>XcU Act 




1 


Ms* T YIO 


T 
X 


1 


^ tc»iL-y xCfUxx^ 


A 


1 


A JUL UXIX^OAA 


on 


6 


Minnesota 


12 


5 


MisaisaiTJTii 






Missoiiri 


13 


5 


Nebraska 




2 


New JeiTflPv 


■a 


o 


New Mexico 


2 


1 


North Carolina 


8 


3 


North Dakota 


i* 


1 


Ohio 






Oklahoma 


6 


3 


Oregon 


3 


1 


Pennsylvania 


2 


1 


South Carolina 


1; 


1 


Tezinessee 


6 


1 


Texas 


16 


7 


Utah 


6 


1 


Washington 


7 


1* 


Wisconsin 


8 


1 


looming 




1 


Total 


282 


85 
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